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HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 

NO reflecting or discerning mind can fail to be impressed 
with the conviction that the status of higher educa- 
tion in the South is a subject of great moment and one de- 
manding most earnest consideration. Reverses of fortune, 
decay of material wealth, political transformation, social dis- 
integration — all these causes, with their effects upon our edu- 
cational system, have been accentuated and emphasized until 
their very suggestion is a burden and a weariness. The 
change of attitude — the difference in point of view in reference 
to higher education — has become, as an inevitable correla- 
tive, a trite and over-worn theme, stale and unprofitable. It 
is not the aim of the present paper to trace origins or investi- 
gate causes. We accept them as generally understood, and 
their influence for good or for evil as universally admitted. 
Our purpose is to deal with the inner phases, the internal 
economy of our collegiate and university life — not, except in- 
cidentally or by way of illustration, with those external forces 
that have moulded its form and character. 

Let us first direct attention to the insatiable lust of mere 
numerical strength, which is the bane of our higher institu- 
tions, South, as well as North. It is merely one phase of the 
American apotheosis of material power, one development of 
the American worship of mammon. Ignoble and degrading 
competition is often the logical outcome of this unscholarly 
and unworthy ideal. We can point to institutions in the 
Southern States, some of them marked by an overweening 
pretentiousness and assertiveness, which, in their wild desire 
to magnify, not their calling, but their physical momentum, 
have descended to the plane of academic scavengers for the 
region of country in which they exist, and have gathered 
up with genuine carniverous instincts the discarded ele- 
ments, the base material, that has been thrown out by sister 
institutions in the same territory — institutions struggling 
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against adverse environments, but inspired by a purer and 
more beneficent purpose. In colleges of the character to 
which we have referred, it is not unprecedented or even unus- 
ual for pupils to be advanced, e. g. from the Freshman class 
of a neighboring college into the Junior class of the institu- 
tion that receives them. Flagrant as the practice is, sub- 
versive as it is of delicacy or academic comity, numerous 
illustrations, with exact specifications, could be cited in a 
moment. However deserving of censure or condemnation 
this form of procedure may be, it is at least natural, for 
where the "carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered 
together." 

The average intellect recognizes no criterion of efficiency, 
or at least of development, save one that addresses itself to 
the sensuous and the material instinct. The college that 
presents an array of five hundred studen'ts, with perhaps 
fifty per cent, of the imposing exhibit upon the plane of the 
grammar or preparatory stage, is, by necessary consequence, 
superior to one whose students do not exceed a hundred or 
a hundred and fifty in number. Quality of instruction, con- 
formity to the modern spirit, purity of aim, all these are reck- 
oned as the small dust of the balance when brought to bear 
against the charm and magic of numerical force. Strong 
men have bowed themselves before the image of this aca- 
demic Baal, so that the chief end of the typical American col- 
lege is not to stimulate broad, accurate, and spiritualizing 
scholarship, but to amass the largest number of crude and 
undigested Freshmen, and send before their time "into this 
breathing world, scarce half made up," the greatest propor- 
tion of unfledged graduates. These criticisms hold good 
with peculiar force of such institutions as are subject to the 
caprices of state legislatures and exist by the precarious 
tenure of annual appropriations. The normal legislative 
mind regards it as in the nature of a covenanted obligation to 
consign to dust all the forms and agencies of academic life,, 
which are not levelled down to the ignoble plane of legisla- 
tive culture or intelligence. The temptation is one that our 
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overburdened humanity cannot gainsay; sea and land are 
compassed to make collegiate proselytes, and when they are 
made they become more thoroughly the children of darkness 
than are their proselyters. 

No rational mind can question that this policy of some of 
our universities, falsely so called, is the evil genius of ad- 
vanced or exact scholarship in the Southern States. They 
exult with characteristic arrogance in their crude and undis- 
ciplined physical strength, and disregard the yearnings or 
longings for such ideals as are pure, holy, of good report, or 
even such as make for a merely intellectual righteousness. 
Negative criticism, simple iconoclasm, is an easy, as well 
as an unprofitable, task. To suggest an immediate remedy 
for the evils we have enumerated transcends our wisdom. 
It must come as one of the long results of time, and here, as 
in other phases of complex human effort, we find our conso- 
lation in the brave notes of our dead Laureate, untouched 
by the taint of a pessimistic philosophy, full of good cheer 
and ample hope. 

Yet we doubt not thro' the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widen'd with the process of the suns. 

Perhaps the most grievous evil in our educational organi- 
zation is the crude and imperfect development of our second- 
ary schools. It is notorious, that apart from cities, centres of 
wealth and population, there are few schools in the Southern 
States, at least south of Virginia, which prepare boys ade- 
quately for the Freshman class in any reputable or self- 
respecting college. The burden of collegiate labor is in- 
creased immensely by the amount of purely mechanical 
teaching which is needed during the Freshman year. In 
this respect, as in those already specified, no sudden or vio- 
lent change is possible, and no immediate remedy can be 
suggested. If there be good reason to hope that such stu- 
dents as are the victims of imperfect preliminary training — 
will, by force of character and assiduousness — triumph over 
their adverse environment, it is the part of wisdom to admit 
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them, and let them show their mettle. The illustration and 
enforcement of the law of " the survival of the fittest," (and 
in academic contemplation those are "fittest" and those 
"survive" who are endowed with the characteristic of per- 
sistence, power of will, the spirit never to submit or yield,) 
is the special function of the college. The test, in the 
greater number of cases, may be applied by the process of 
examination, judiciously conducted, after the student has 
been admitted to college and has been granted an opportu- 
nity of proving into what his potentialities may develop by 
means of discreet guidance, kindly sympathy, and judicious 
encouragement. Let the test be as exacting as the quality 
of the teaching will justify or admit, there is still reason to 
hope that the most unpromising material will become plastic 
and susceptible under the auspicious influence of a skilfully 
directed collegiate system. 

Another evil to be confronted, not in the South alone, but 
in all parts of the country, is the prevailing tendency 
toward a speedy and immature specialization. The lack of 
symmetrical culture that marks a large and increasing pro- 
portion of our students of law, medicine, and theology, is a 
reproach to any people. A broad range of observation ena- 
bles us to speak with confidence and assurance in reference 
to this phase of our subject. During the summer of the 
year just past we sojourned near one of the principal cen- 
tres of university culture in the Southern States — probably 
the most conspicuous and influential among them. We 
noted the academic status of a summer law class, consisting 
of one hundred and twenty-five students, who were re- 
ceiving instruction from an eminent and honored master of 
his subject. No inconsiderable proportion of those in at- 
tendance had small Latin, less Greek, and a slender equip- 
ment of English. The venerable instructor found it at 
times requisite, not only to explain technical terms such as 
pertain to the nomenclature of the common law, but in some 
instances to make clear the import of familiar English 
terms, such as "every school-boy," to adopt Lord Macaulay's 
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well-worn phrase, is assumed to know. As a logical out- 
come of such a system, we have physicians who do not rise 
above the plane of gross empiricism, clergymen who have 
no acquaintance with the results of archseological investi- 
gation, linguistic science, or the historical evolution of the- 
ology, and lawyers who have never grasped the conception 
of jurisprudence as a broad and ennobling science. 

The prevailing disposition entirely to supersede the old 
curriculum by an unlimited range of election in study, is 
in a large measure responsible for the evils we indicate, 
whose existence we deplore. The curriculum was not be- 
yond the range of criticism, but, despite its shortcomings, it 
set forth a definite ideal, and led to tangible or appreciable 
results. We do not wish to be understood as entering a pro- 
test against the elective system in its proper and normal 
sphere: our protest is directed against the undiscriminating 
adoption of the system before a firm and broad base of 
general acquirements has been laid, an acquaintance at least 
with Latin and one or two of the great modern tongues, 
in addition to the vernacular; a general acquaintance 
with the results of contemporary scientific research; a fair 
knowledge of general history, and especially the capacity to 
wield the native speech with idiomatic purity and facility. 
Surely these are not extravagant prerequisites for those who 
aspire to the sacred functions of the church, or to the mas- 
tery of such delicate, subtle, and highly differentiated sci- 
ences as medicine and law. In our judgment the elective 
courses should not be entered upon until the Junior year of 
the collegiate curriculum has been thoroughly and success- 
fully completed. At that point the movement in the direc- 
tion of specialization may begin, without doing violence to 
broad and symmetrical attainment, and professional studies, 
such as have a direct relation to the life-work of the student, 
in literature, science, or philology, may become the dominant, 
if not the exclusive, aim. 

The failure to apprehend the nature and the functions of 
a university, is one of the distinctive errors of our academic 
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era. When contemplated in its logical order, no question is 
simpler. The modern university is actually, though not his- 
torically, the development of the collegiate ideal; the one 
tends toward the other by a process which is easily discerni- 
ble, nor should there be any breach of continuity in the pro- 
cess by which the one unfolds harmoniously into the other. 
The adoption of elective courses in the crowning years of 
a thoroughly organized collegiate system, is a movement 
of expansion in the direction of the university; extension is 
succeeded by intension, the general by the special. Thus 
the entire process is natural, logical, continuous, from its 
earliest stage in the Freshman class, until the climax is 
attained in the creative and finely fashioned technical schol- 
arship which distinguishes the supreme sphere of the ma- 
tured university. The evils to which we refer, have been 
magnified by an injudicious and immoderate ambition to 
assume the name of university, as if the mere acquisition of 
the title, or the act of incorporation conveyed all the graces 
and called into activity all the agencies and appliances which 
are essential to the existence of university life, or to the 
achieving of university rank. 

The experiment of rushing into the titular honors of a 
university, by abnormal and improvised methods, has led to 
deplorable results in at least one instance which has fallen 
under our own observation. We are acquainted with an in- 
stitution whose vaulting ambition o'er-leaped itself in the 
irrational endeavor to advance by one wild stride from the 
humble plane of a mediocre college to a full-fledged univer- 
sity of the most pretentious and assuming type. It took all 
knowledge for its province, the complex totality of every 
science was represented, including even the most subtle 
attainments of biological investigation, the very nomencla- 
ture of which had scarcely been heard within the precints of 
this Arcadian retreat. The fatuous experiment carried its 
own condemnation with it, and produced its foreseen result. 
Like the house built upon the sand, which could not resist 
the impact of external violence, it fell, and great was the 
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fall of it. It is now struggling for survival as a college of 
inferior rank, and even in that capacity its tenure of life is 
precarious. 

We have striven in this paper to indicate very briefly, 
though we trust not imperfectly, some of the fundamental 
evils which mark the higher forms of academic life in the 
Southern States. To present them concisely, they are the 
lack of collegiate comity, the crudity and chaos of our sec- 
ondary schools, the irrational and ignoble struggle for numer- 
ical success, and the consequent subordination of scholarly 
ideals to this unworthy and unholy end, the introduction of 
the elective system before a broad foundation of scientific 
and literary culture is constructed, premature and precipitate 
specialization, with its logical correlatives — empiricism, 
sciolism, charlatanism, in law, medicine, theology, and the 
profession of teaching. H. E. Shepherd, 

College of Charleston, S. C. 



